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of the drama is, however, broadly traceable in the 
New Attic Comedy. Our interest is, then, at the 
outset fixed upon the relation of Attic Tragedy to 
New Comedy, or, in other words, upon the passage 
of the Attic drama from its earlier to its mature 
form. 

The preliminary stages of the soliloquy may be 
followed with increasing distinctness from Homer 
to Euripides. The Homeric hero, in critical mo- 
ments, deliberates with himself or addresses his 
own heart or some god. The watchman in the 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus soliloquizes, but he uses 
at the outset the form of prayer. Sophocles has 
frequent "asides", which are regularly addressed to 
a god, the elements or an absent person. Euripides 
is the bridge between the earlier and the later form 
of the Attic drama. One must turn rather to 
Euripides than to Aristophanes for an explanation 
of Menander. In respect to the soliloquy, Euripides 
is the forerunner. Yet he does not, relatively speak- 
ing, use the soliloquy with freedom. He is self- 
conscious about it, for the ever-present chorus is 
a barrier to the free use of the soliloquy as such. 
The comedy of manners took form in a time when 
the convention of the chorus was obsolete or obso- 
lescent. The disappearance of the chorus was the 
removal of a barrier. The living force of the ten- 
dency to soliloquize could and, in fact, did then 
assert itself freely. Now begins the time when the 
soliloquy wins for itself equal rights with the dia- 
logue. From the testimony which is afforded by 
Plautus and Terence, it is plain that the soliloquy 
belonged to the technical resources of New Comedy. 
Its use to mark the conclusion of one scene and the 
beginning of a new one, the use of the double solilo- 
quy which presently passes over into dialogue, the 
use of the background to which one character may 
retreat and may so render himself fictitiously ab- 
sent while a new character indulges in a soliloquy, 
all these belong to New Comedy. Not only the 
Roman adaptations, but the newly found texts of 
Menander prove that. 

Professor Leo's purpose in following the history 
of the soliloquy, as he does follow it, to the limits 
of classical literature, is not merely historical. To 
return to his opening paragraph : there is a second 
main line of argument, the aesthetic. The ancients 
used soliloquies not because they had become, for 
some reason, a literary convention. They resorted 
to them because they had a basis in nature. The 
soliloquy arose among people who, in critical mo- 
ments, soliloquize. It drew its inspiration from life. 
Alike Homer's warriors and Menander's men of 
the world talk with themselves in moments of dan- 
ger or intense emotion. So, too, the Greek princes 
for whom the rhapsode sang and the Attic peasant 
who sat in the theater. However much the solilo- 
quy may have become conventionalized in form, in 



its essence it is no convention. And further, it is 
no dramaturgic contrivance. Menander's practice 
declares as much. For his soliloquies are not used 
as mere devices for betraying secrets ; in this respect 
they do not help on the plot. They are used because 
they mirror life. 

I have attempted to state briefly, in part in the 
author's words, the two main interests which the 
reader will find in Der Monolog im Drama. Not 
that this summary of the book is exhaustive. The 
whole discussion is replete with suggestion, and the 
ground traversed is far greater than is indicated 
in the summary here given. Aside from its breadth 
of view, the book deserves to have and will have 
many readers because it is timely. A scholar of 
the very first rank, surveying the whole field of 
ancient literature, deals with a definite problem; 
and that, too, a problem which invites particular 
attention on account of the present interest in Me- 
nander. The aesthetic question, also, is a question of 
the day. Professor Leo enters a quiet but insistent 
protest against the current conception of dramatic 
art that banishes the soliloquy from the stage in 
the name of fidelity to nature and to life. He 
measures from a broad base-line, and finds that 
the soliloquy entered at first into Greek poetry be- 
cause it corresponded to something actual in human 
life, and that it gained an undisputed place in the 
fully developed Attic drama because it was still 
felt to correspond to something real. 

Hamilton College. EDWARD FlTCH. 



Handbuch der griechischen Dialekte. Von Albert 
Thumb. Heidelberg: Winter. (1909). Pp. 
XVIII + 403. 8 Mk. 
Introduction to the Study of the Greek Dialects; 
grammar, selected inscriptions, glossary. By 
Carl Darling Buck. Boston : Ginn and Co. 
(1010). Pp. xvi+320. $2.75. 
Since the days of Ahrens a knowledge of the 
Greek dialects has been obtainable only from the 
historical grammars and grammars of the separate 
dialects. Hence such study has been possible only 
for those with access to a number of rather ex- 
pensive books, and only at the price of much turn- 
ing of leaves. Now, within six months of each 
other, there appear two convenient and satisfactory 
handbooks. 

Fortunately broad differences in content and 
arrangement make the two works supplementary. 
Professor Thumb's book is indispensable for the 
very full bibliography and the detailed account of the 
sources. The greater part of the material is ar- 
ranged in the form of descriptions of the several 
dialects, under each of which we have an account 
of the sources, its history, and a statement of its 
important peculiarities. A feature that will appeal 
to philologists in the wider sense is the liberal at- 
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tention paid to the phases of the dialects that ap- 
pear in literature. The treatment of Attic is com- 
mensurate with that of the other dialects, but one 
is surprised to see that the author of Die griech- 
ische Sprache im Zeitalter des Hellenismus here 
dismisses the koih) with three or four pages. 

The most striking feature which differentiates 
the American from the German book is the inclu- 
sion of the most important dialect inscriptions. In 
fact, a plan for a "collection of Greek dialect in- 
scriptions with explanatory notes for the use of 
students" was the germ from which the book has 
developed. We have, therefore, in a single volume 
all the material needed for an elementary study 
of the dialects. 

All dialectic peculiarities are grouped together in- 
stead of being scattered through a number of sec- 
tions dealing with the different dialects. The dis- 
cussion of rhotacism, for instance, forms one sec- 
tion, whereas the other principle of arrangement 
would have called for a treatment of it in the 
chapters on Elean, Laconian, West Ionic, Cretan, 
and Thessalian. Aside from its economy of space, 
this method is a great help toward a clear under- 
standing of the linguistic processes involved. 

"Summaries of the characteristics of the several 
groups and dialects" furnish a convenient survey 
of the material from the other point of view. Both 
points of view are combined in four charts which 
enable one. to see at a glance the linguistic evidence 
on the interrelation of the dialects. The latter topic 
receives brief but clear treatment in the introduc- 
tion, and, at the close of the grammar, is carried 
to its logical conclusion by a discussion of the vari- 
ous forms of Koioij. 

There is a glossary of words contained in the 
inscriptions but not found in Liddell and Scott, and 
with this is combined an index to the grammar. 
The latter feature and the very numerous cross 
references make every part of the book easily 
available. Professor Buck's work is to be recom- 
mended to all whose interest in the dialects is 
primarily linguistic or epigraphic. And students 
of the literature can find here a safe foundation 
for work in the literary dialects. 

Barnard College. E. H. StL'RTEVANT. 



LATIN VERSES BY MR. HAWLEY 

In The Classical Weekly 1.59 a Latin poem en- 
titled Ver Pulcrum was printed, together with a 
translation of the poem into English. At that time 
nothing was known to us of the author, Mr. Ed- 
ward W. Hawley. We have since learned that Mr. 
Hawley is. a very busy lawyer of Minneapolis, whose 
formal classical and linguistic studies lie twenty 
years behind him. In answer to a query whether 
he had any more Latin verses on hand, Mr. Hawley 
wrote : 



Almost before I knew it, I was foolishly trying 
to frame in Latin verse an answer to your letter. 
And what was still more unfortunate, the meter 
that insisted on possessing me was the Sapphic 
(possessing me, I mean, after the manner of Mark 
Twain's "Punch, brothers, punch; punch with care", 
etc.), which meter always seemed to me as difficult 
to compose in as any, partly because of the very 
large classes of words that refuse absolutely to 
conform themselves to its complicated, and highly 
artificial, though (as exemplified by its use in Hor- 
ace) most pleasing grouping of quantities. . . .1 . . . 
felt, however, an unconquerable aversion to sending 
you any Latin verses composed by me at this time, 
unless I could succeed in making them flawless as to 
quantities. 

At last, however, I have brought myself to send a 
stanza. You virtually asked me three questions: (1) 
Whether I wrote the verses Ver Pulcrum, etc; (2) 
Whether I had any more Latin verses to send you ; 
(3) What observations, if any, I might want to 
make with reference to the writing of Latin verse. 

My idea was to compose one Sapphic stanza in 
answer to each of these three questions, but thus far 
I have been able to work out only one stanza. 

Later, Mr. Hawley sent two more stanzas. In 
these there were some errors in quantity, a matter 
not surprising in view of the fact noted above that 
twenty years of life as a busy lawyer and political 
reformer have elapsed since Mr. Hawley practiced 
the writing of Latin verse. 

I give Mr. Hawley's stanzas, slightly modified by 
Professor George D. Kellogg, of Princeton Univer- 
sity: 

Si rogaris me faceremne versus 
quos super nomen mihi pervideres, 
hand velim captare senex dolose : 
sum reus ipse. 

Si tamen captes aliud poema 
ex eodem, me piget hoc referre, 
"Quam senem temptare tenella facta 
stultius est nil". 

Heu ! nihil possum tibi me roganti 
de poesi reddere praeter hoce, 
"Hie labor" certe, "est opus hoc, Latine 
versificare". 

I would translate thus the first stanza into Sap- 
phics, says Mr. Hawley : 

"If you make me plead to the charge of writing 

One small Latin poem I signed I answer : 

"Lie I cannot; guilty am I, as written 
in the indictment". 

A free rendering of the other two stanzas would 
run as follows : 

"But if, notwithstanding, you seek to obtain an- 
other poem written by the same person, it chagrins 
me to be forced to make this reply : "Nothing is 
more foolish than for an old man to attempt the 
deeds of youth". 

Alas ! I am unable to make any reply when you 
ask me to write on the art of composing verses in 
Latin, save this: "This is the labor, this the task, 
to write verses in Latin". 

It is most refreshing to find a man immersed in 
the cares of a large practice and deeply engaged in 
municipal politics still keeping up his interest in the 
writing of Latin verses, an art which he learned 
under the late Professor F. D. Allen. Another 



